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Democratic party as the way by which pre-eminence was to be attained. If he had died before Pompey's return from the East he would have been remembered merely as a very able popular leader who had just managed to escape positive implication in the great revolutionary conspiracy of Catiline.
But by that time at any rate he had grasped the fact that the existing constitution made no provision for preserving the influence of one man continuously; that if one man was to be in continuous authority he must be continuously the master of legions; and that until one man had such authority the interests of the Empire would be the shuttlecock of parties in Rome which were entirely devoid of Imperial conceptions. Caesar, we may be tolerably sure, wanted the province of Gaul because he wanted to be the master of legions, to get for himself the power which was Pompey's had Pompey known how to use it. But we may also be sure that he had grasped the Imperial conception, and that he wanted power not only as a matter of personal gratification, but in order that he might use it for the building up of a genuine empire. Not because he was a sentimentalist, a patriot ready to sacrifice himself for his country, or a hero craving to right all wrongs, or, on the other hand, merely because he wanted to enjoy the exercise of power, did Caesar wish to rule the Roman world, but because to his essentially and intensely practical spirit anarchy was offensive and permanent order was incompatible with the existing system. If he could have induced the Senate to place him in Pompey's position, he might have reorganized the government without an obvious revolution; but at the end of the year 50 a revolution was the only method open to him, and must necessary involve the assumption of monarchy, even though it might continue advisable to keep up some pretense that it was not monarchy. In fact, he erred in not making enough of that pretense, in giving an opening to the enemy for, clamoring of kings and tyrants. By grasping that fact his adopted son, though endowed with far less genius, was able to succeed where he had failed.
What was it, then, that Caesar did actually accomplish? He had put beyond all possibility of serious question that if the Empire was not to fall to pieces it must be under the control of one constant and consistent will, not changing from year to year or fluctuating with the fluctuating ascendency of this or that group of politicians, not liable to be overturned by a popular pro-consul at the head of victorious legions. Cicero's conception of a ruling Senate composed of high-minded and public-spirited men devoted to the interests of the State was impossible of realization. Still more impossible would have been a government based theoretically upon the will of the people, be-catise the people neither had nor could have any possible means of its will.